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Editorial, 


MECHANICS IN AGRICULTURE. 





Dairy Farm of D. O. Cargill. 


who have but a superficial knowledge | 


I hose 


of the art of tilling the soil, who, perhaps, | 


magine that little is required of the farmer 


except to plough his land, plant the seed, and | 


then harvest the abundant crops, are some- | 
times heard to complain of the business as be- | 
ing too narrow and as affording very little 


scope to the mind If parents, entertaining 
such ideas of agriculture, have a son who | 


. . | 
fondness for mechanical work, | 


shows a special 


one who can whittle out a water wheel or | 


windmill and make it go, they are apt to be- 


lieve that he must learn a trade, in order to | 
give play to his mechanical tastes. But how- 
ever true this may once have been, it is not 

| 


absolutely true now. There is room for 


a good deal of machinery on farms and 


| 

| 

| 

the | 

use ot | 
ample opportunity is now afforded tor the play 
and inclina- | 


be 


of a farmer's mechanical tastes 


tions. It is true that a man may so much 


interested in mechanical work or invention, as 
to be unfitted for the ordinary details and care 
‘equired of a successful practical farmer; so 
te a man may so enjoy trading cattle or 


swapping horses, as to spoil him for a success- 


0, 


ful tiller of the soil. There is little danger, how- 





ever, that any farmer will ever know too much, 
or know more of the sciences than he- can in 
some way make useful to him in his business. 
At the present time it seems absolutely neces- 
sary that one should know something of phy- ; 
siology, of botany, of mineralogy, and espec- 
ially of chemistry, and enough about mechan- 
ics to be able to select a good machine and to 
make any slight repairs needed for keeping it 
in fair working condition. 

We doubt not that a great many boys have 
left the farm, because they thought it would 
be easier and pleasanter to tend some kind of 
a machine for a living, than to shovel manure, 
hoe corn or dig potatoes, by the use of hand 
tools alone, who, if they could have believed 
that these 
ormed by the use of such labor saving imple- 
the 


ild gladly have remained upon the old 


operations could have been per- 


ments as are now within farmer’s reach, 
wot 
homesteads, and would have looked upon the 
paternal acres with feelings of pride, rather 
n sorrow or regret. Within the past few 


ears, the dairy farm of Mr. D. O. Cargill of 


t} 


toa 
Cumberland, R. I., has become somewhat not- 
unong both farmers and villagers in the vi- 
nity, as a place where machinery is largely 


ule to take the place of hand labor, in the 
rdinary operations of the farm. 


Mr 


has occupied the estate, which has been hand- 


Cargill is of the fourth generation that 


ed down from father to son, during the past 


century, though there have been several divi- 
sions among different heirs of the large area 
formerly held by the second member in the 
line, for Mr. Cargill’s grandfather was a 
large land holder, and by continued cropping 
of the comparatively new land and investing 


wisely, became one of the wealthiest farmers 


in his neighborhood. The present proprietor 
came into possession after the land had been 
considerably reduced in fertility, and at a time 
when agriculture was being rather overshad- 
owed by manufacturing and mercantile enter- 
It was his desire to learn the machin- 


n only son and 


pr ises. 


ist’s trade, but being a one of but 
two children, the parents, as usual, were un- 
willing, being anxious to have the farm con- 
tinue in the family name. 


As 3 


was quite early allowed to introduce labor sav- 


2 sort of compromise, the young man 


ing implements upon the farm for use in im- 
proving and working it. The writer has been 
somewhat familiar with the Cargill homestead 
for many years, and has watched the changes 
and improvements with no small degree of in- 
terest. One of the first labor saving machines 
purchased was a stone lifter for cleaning the 
best land of rocks. Clearing land called for 
blasting tools, and a blacksmith’s forge and 
bellows was provided, and Mr. Cargill, then a 
nere boy, learned to sharpen and temper steel 
drills. A few 
land, connected with the farm had a crop of 
wood ready for market, and instead of selling 
it standing, or in the ordinary four foot lengths, 


years later, a tract of wood 


a circular saw and splitting machine, both run 
by power, were set up, and a small steam en- 
ging purchased, which enabled Mr. Cargill to 
keep his men profitably employed through all 
weather during the winter season, in prepar- 
ing fuel in stove lengths for the city trade, and 
thus realizing the full value of the material and 
labor applied. 

Under the earlier owners, a great amount 

grain, especially corn, oats, and rye, was 
grown for sale, but as the fertility of the soil 
began to wane, it was found necessary to give 
more attention to stock fee dairying be- 
coming a leading branch of industry. At first 
the milk was converted into butter and cheese 
for the Pawtucket and Providence market, but 


ding 


Be 


as these places increased in population, the de- 
mand for milk reached further and further out 
into the surrounding country, till butter mak- 
ing by the old hand processes was considered 
less profitable than selling milk, while the lat- 
ter greatly reduced the indoor labor. The 
milk from this section is mostly handled by 
milkmen, each working in a small way, and in- 
dependent of any large corporation. To pick 
up and deliver to the city and village custom- 
ers a thousand quarts of milk daily, requires 
on the average, under this system, about ten 
men, ten wagons and twenty horses, or one 
hundred quarts per team of men and pair of 
horses, one horse being used to collect and 
the other to deliver. Nor is this the worst fea- 
ture of the system, for many of these small deal- 
ers are young, irresponsible men, who often fail 
to succeed in their business, and the farmers 








| dition as to neatness and purity, but while 


| nology, he would have been better fitted to 


usually have to stand the loss, when, from any 
cause, the dealers find themselves unable to 
Within the past year, 


| 
| meet their liabilities. 
| Mr. Cargill has undertaken to distribute his 
own milk and to introduce a comparatively new 
system in his market, and he has founc ‘hat 
| with three men and three horses and wagons, 

he could deliver a thousand quarts per day, 
| and with one man and pair of horses collect 
trom his neighbors the balance above what his 


| farm could supply, thus reducing the cost of 


| delivery more than one-half. 

He has also found a large demand for fresh 
| butter, buttermilk and sweet and sour skimmed 
| milk, among his new milk customers, and is 


i 
Indeed 


now preparing to supply this demand. 
| during the past winter, he has done a large 
1, 


Us 


iiry business, selling over 2200 pounds of 
butter in January and-February, and dispos- 
| ing of some six hundred quarts of skimmed 
| milk per day. The milk has been set in large 


deep cans in cold running water, and the but- 


| ter has been made by machinery, but to re- 
duce the labor still further and also save time, 
a large sized Danish Weston Centrifugal ma- 
chine has recently been set ‘up, to be ran by 
steam power. Whether this will prove a suc- 
cess for butter making may as yet be an open 
| question, but for supplying the market with 
sweet cream and good skimmed milk, it is be- 
to The ma- 
| chine is capable of throwing off two continu- 


lieved excel all other methods. 
| Ous streams, one of cream and one of skimmed 
milk, at the rate of 600 quarts per hour. This 
will enable Mr. Cargill to handle the milk for 





a large territory and deliver the products to 
city customers, in excellent condition and at 





minimum cost. 

Mr. Cargill was the first convert to the silo 
| in his vicinity, and three years ago built a very 
feet 
division wall through the middle. 


| 
. 
| fine one 32x32 and 20 


deep, with a 
He has 





twenty-five acres of the large southern white 


corn now growing, to be used as ensilage for 
f 


| feeding to his thirty or more head of dairy 


cows during the coming winter. We also 
found some 50 or 60 tons of the last year’s 


crop, waiting to be fed during the dry weath- 
er in August, when the pasture feed will be in- 
flow of milk. The 
corn was all planted in hills with an ‘‘Iron 


sufficient to secure a full 


King” corn planter, made in Ohio, and which 
plants two rows at once, dropping the seed 
very accurately and also a little fertilizer near 
each hill. 

The dairy rooms and everything connected 
with the dairy business is kept in perfect con- 


looking round among the collection of new and 
second hand implements and machines, we 
could not help thinking that if our young friend 
at the time he was persuaded to remain on the 
farm, could have had the advantages of the 
training now given in such schools as the Mas- 


sachusetts or Worcester Institutes of Tech- 


plan and lay out his life work at the start and 
thus save a good deal of costly experience in 


the purchase and use of the many machines he 


has found desirable in carrying on his business. 


But at the time Mr. Cargill commenced, such 
schools were hardly in existence and machine- 
ry on the farm was little thought of, so that 
he has been compelled to feel his way, as it 
were, while growing up with the modern agri- 
cultural methods. Mr. Cargill certainly de- 
serves much credit for the enterprise he has 
shown in bringing machinery to the aid of the 
farmer, and in showing, by his example, that 
young men need not leave the old homesteads 
which their fathers and mothers have worked 
so hard to hand down to them, in order to find 
scope for the working of their mechanical fac- 
ulties and tastes. 


MARTIN AMBER WHEAT. 





Readers of the Farmer will remember that 
in one of the September issues of last year, 
an illustration was given of a head of the Mar- 
tin Amber wheat, a winter variety originated 
some five years ago in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
and introduced to the public last season, by 
Mr. J. A. Everitt, of Watsontown, Pa. The 
description accompanying the illustration, was, 


if course, furnished by the disseminator, as 
we had previously had no opportunity of test- 
ing it, or of watching its habits of growth and 
yield. 

\ small package of the seed was received 
last autumn for trial, and was sown upon our 
grounds at Pine Hedge Farm, in a corner of 
a field of rye that was seeded to grass. Ow- 
ing to the extremely unfavorable summer 
and autumn of last year, in our locality, it 
was almost impossible to give any new va- 
riety of garden or field seeds a fair test. 

Millet seed, sown in midsummer, in a gar- 
den soil, lay in the dry dust several weeks 
before it sprouted, and was then too late to 


make a crop before frost killed the plants. 


Only in very moist locations could any seed 
be made to germinate for several weeks dur- 
ing the summer and fall. For this, and 


other reasons, our sample of wheat was not 
fairly treated, being sown on the twentieth of 
October, a full month later than we should 
ever recommend others to sow any variety 
The 
land, however, was in good condition as to 
fertility, and was thoroughly tilled, the main 
The 
wheat occupied but a small corner, the rest 
of the field being sown to rye, expecting to 
or in 


we have ever been acquainted with. 


object being to get it down to grass. 


cut it for fodder the following spring, 
ample time to allow the @rowth of a grass 
the After sowing the 


seed, the weather grew steadily cold, and in 


crop later in season. 
just four weeks the ground was frozen and 
covered by nearly a foot of snow. Neither 
wheat. rye nor grass made much growth, and 
when the spring opened, after a winter of ice, 
which destroyed a great amount of grass in 
old fields, our wheat was hard to find, but it 
lived through nearly as well as the rye, and 
after a month of spring weather, took a start 
and grew, and tillered out at an astonishing 
rate. July twenty-fourth it was ripe for reap- 
ing, and on the twenty-eighth a sample was 
shelled fér comparison with our old variety, 
the Clawson, which has, thus far, given bet- 
ter satisfaction than any other variety we 
have experimented with. The 
little darker than the Clawson, and the ker- 
nel longer and not quite so plump, though in 
this regard, it is better than the sample sown, 
that being considerably shrivelled from early 
A huniired ker- 
nels weighed fifty-six grains, against sixty- 
four grains, the weight of a hundred kernels 
of our harvest of last year, which was an extra 
heavy crop, yielding thirty-nine bushels per 
acre. Comparing the Amber with the Claw- 
son grown by a neighbor, this year, the Am- 
ber was a little heavier in kernel than the 
Clawson, a hundred kernels of the latter 


color is a 


gathering, or other cause. 


weighing fifty-four grains. 

In weight of straw, size and length of heads, 
and number of kernels in a head, and espe- 
cially, in the number of heads from a stool, 
the Amber was far in advance of the Clawson 
in the neighbor's field, and which was sown at 
least a month earlier the preceding fall. 

In summing up, we should say that, al- 
though we cannot, after so short an aquain- 
tance, endorse the claims of the Amber in 
full, yet we consider it well worthy of further 
trial. It appears to have merits that will tend 
to make it popular where many other varie- 
ties might not give satisfaction. We should 
be glad to hear from those of our readers who 
have given this new variety a trial during the 
past year. 





BARLEY FOR LATE FALL FEEDING. 


ting process, nor by absorption into the sap of the 
plant. The potato leaf is covered by many very 
fine hairs, almost invisible to the naked eye, but 
the particles of poison, whether applied in water or 
in some form of dry dust, like plaster of Paris 
flour or ashes, will lodge among them and be re- 
tained for a considerable time, or till washed off 
by heavy showers, or blown away by strong winds. 
In some parts of New England the showers have 
been so frequent during the growing season, that 
applications of poison have been required almost 
daily, until all the eggs laid had hatched so that the 
slugs could eat the leaves. 

As to the use of fertilizers, to keep off insects, or 
prevent their ravages, we fear our correspondent 
has put it a little strong, and that others who may 
follow the directions may fail to find the expected 
benefit. Very few of the commercial fertilizers are 
specially deadly to insects that cut off the vegeta- 
tion grown upon them. A good strong growth is 
an excellent preventive against total destruction, 
especially when insects are not very numerous, 


Again we would call the attention of read- 
ers of the Farmer, to the value of barley, 
sown at this season of the year for late fall 
feeding. Sowings might have been put in 
every ten days for the past month, on land 
suited to its growth, and the earlier sowing 
would have been early enough to be cut and 
cured for hay where there is a short supply 
for winter feeding. Sown now, it will come 
in nicely for daily green feed for milch cows, 
along in October and November, after the 
green corn fodder and millets have been killed 
by frosts. 

Barley in the late fall, and rye in the early 
spring, will enable the farmer to add, at least, 
two months to the season of green feeding, 


and thus shorten the winter to the same ex- 


tent. 
as well in May 
Cattle 


They will 


summer. 


shrink materially in their milk 


the mows so long as the cattle can barely live 


in the scant pastures. Barley may 


dig now, oO 





in a crop of oats or other spring grain, the 
field may be ploughed and sowed to 
either with or without grass. 


An old mowing field that is run out may 


be ploughed, and after thorough harrowing 


and manuring should yield a good crop of 


barley feed for late feeding. 


to let portions of our land lie comparatively 
idle during the early spring and late summer, 


or to abandon it to the growth of useless 


weeds. Lan 


saying that, ‘time is money,” is as true with 


farmers as with any other class, and unless 


we use our capital, and keep it active pretty 


much all the time, we must expect that others 


who do, will get the start of us. 





We that all 


raise special 


do not expect will 


Farmers having good pastures, and plenty of 


after feed in mowings that ought to be fed off, 
will not take much stock in barley fodder, but 
New 


there are a great many farmers in 


England, occupying light, sandy soils that are 


easy of cultivation, but not well adapted to 
permanent mowings, who could raise green 
barley for fall feed, with the best results. 
it, 


half to three bushels of seed per acre is none 


grass seed is not sowed with two and a 
too much, but if seeding to grass is an object, 
one bushel and a half will give the grass a 
better chance. 

It will be of no use to attempt to get pay- 
ing crops of any kind, without making the 
land rich by the use of manure or fertilizer. 
Barley will be fit to cut as soon as the heads 
are grown. 


Tuar Burrer-rest CHaLLtence.—Mr. 
Wales, Jr., the of the 
Holstein cow, Mercedes, that recently made 


Thomas B. owner 
ninety-nine pounds six and one-half ounces of 
butter in thirty days, has written a very 
pleasant letter through the Breeders’ Gazette, 
make 


willineness to 


expressing a perfect P 
another trial of his cow in competition with 
the Jersey cow, Mary Ann of St. Lamberts, 
owned by Mr. Valancy E. Fuller, and which 
the 
some four pounds, but as his time will be 
the fairs, 


month, and his pastures are badly dried up, 


exceeded record of Mr. Wales’ cow by 


occupied attending for the next 


he would choose to have the trial made next 
spring, after both cows are again fresh in 
milk. Mr. Wales, 


opposed to wagers or stakes of any kind, but 


however, is decidedly 


believes as useful and a more friendly trial 
can be had without them. We heartily com- 
mend Mr. Wales’ course. 


A. B. Al- 


len, in the July number of the Chicago Live 


A Goop POLLED Cow.— Mr. 


Stock Journal, gives the record of yield of 
butter from a polled cow, owned some years 
since by the late Mr. Schenck, of Dutchess 
County, New York, which shows that the 
Jersey is not the only cow that has the power 
to produce three pounds of butter or more in 
a single day. 

Mr. Schenck’s cow 


sixty-five and one-half pounds of butter, or 


made, in three weeks, 


at the rate of over twenty-one pounds and 
At the 


for two days she gave an average of three 


thirteen ounces per week, next trial 
pounds and six ounces per day, or, at the rate 
of twenty-three pounds and ten ounces per 
week. Mr. Allen isa warm admirer of good 
polled dairy cows, and regrets that farmers 
who have had such opportunities afforded 
them in years past, have failed to make any 





effort towards establishing herds of these 
quiet and useful animals. 
EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
WITCH GRASS WANTED. 
In some issue of the Farmer I think I have 


seen it said that witch grass seed could be obtained. 
I wrote Schlegel & Fottler for it, who answer that 
they do not have it. If it can be had, will you 
please tell me where, its cost, if you know, how 
much is needed for an acre, and the best time to 
sow it? By so doing you will olbige, Tr. F. C. 

Rowley, Mass., July 30, 1883. 

ReEMARKS.— Witch grass seed is not in market so 
far as we are aware, nor do we think it ought to be. 
The grass is good enough either in pastures or to 
be cut for hay, but it is no better than timothy, 
redtop or orchard grass, while its habits of growth 
are sufficient to condemn it as a cultivated variety. 
It is true, that in rich land it makes a large growth, 
but it will do no better on poor land than other 
grasses. Constant cropping will exhaust a soil so 
that the crop will finally be scarcely worth cutting. 
The objection to the grass is that it makes a sod 
that is extremely difficult to plough, and it is almost 
impossible to kill by any ordinary means. Where 
it has become established farmers try to make the 
best of their misfortune, and some even praise it 
as others do the ox eye daisy. Our advice is, do 
not sow witch grass seed on any land that you 
ever expect to glough or cultivate. - 





PARIS GREEN—FERTILIZERS 
STROY INSECTS. 

It is more than twenty years that I have been 
conversant with the most weleome New ENGLAND 
FarMeER, and for the first time ask a little space in 
its interesting and instructive columns, and that 
for a double purpose, both to receive and to give 
information. My inquiry is this, does Paris green 
kill the of the potato beetle laid upon the po- 
tato leaf, or does the leaf become saturated with the 
poison sufficiently to destroy the slug after hatch- 
ing? According to my experience it is one or the 
other, as one application has cleaned the vines 
until another batch has been laid. All! farmers, by 
this time, have become familiar with the fact that 
there is an insect or grub to contend with, in order 
to save anything they plant. It was ordained from 
the beginning, that man should earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, but, notwithstanding the 
decree, it is not only justifiable but commendable 
to check that perspiration as much as possible. 
To do this we may use all the preventives we can 
find to lessen labor and relieve anxiety. If farmers 
would have fewer cut worms on their tomatoes 
and other plants, they should use a good fertilizer 
at the time of setting them. If they would have 
fewer wire worms to destroy their corn, the 
should use freely, at the time of planting, a fertili- 
zer in the hill, as well as sown broadcast. ATi they 
would have smooth potatoes, free from the bite of 
the angle and muck worm, they should fertilize 
freely in the hill, in short, use it on every product 
ofthe farm and garden, and I trust their labors 
will be crowned with success; at least, such has 
been my experience for the last three years. 


ReMAkks.—The Paris green does not destroy 
the eggs of the potato beetle, but the slugs are de- 
stroyed by eating leaves upon which particles of 
the poison have lodged. The eggs, being laid upon 
the under side of the leaves, are not touched by 
the green, nor would it destroy them if it did, un- 
less applied in sufficient quantity to destroy the 
leaves themselves. The Green, being almost 
wholly insoluble, it does not injure by any satura- 


ACTION OF TO DE- 


also enable one to feed just 
and November as in mid- 
are often allowed to grow 
poor in the late autumn, after the feed be- 
comes short, and the nights grow cold, and to 
product. 
Farming with poor, half-fed cattle, can never 
be very profitable, but when a farmer feels 
that he has no more hay in his barn than will 
be needed to carry his stock through the cold 
winter months, it is pretty hard to begin upon 
, will last in the soil 
follow 
early potatoes, which ought to be ready to 


r, in case grass failed to **catch” 


barley, 


We are too apt 


is our capital, and the old 


need to 


forage crops for late feeding. | 


If 


but enough fertilizer to kill or repel most species 
of insects from our fields, would destroy or se- 
verely injure the crops. Angle worms, we believe, 
do not bite potatoes, neither do muck worms, 
though a similar looking grub, the larva of the 
June beetle do, sometimes, eat them badly. 








VALUE OF MANUKE. 
I would like to inquire, through the columns of 
the New ENGLAND Farmer, concerning the differ- 
ence in value between manure made from horses, 
and that made from cows, both to be fed heavily 
with grain, the horse manure to be free from straw 
and kept moist, and not allowed to heat. My neigh- 
bor, who keeps cows for milk, says that his manure 
much longer than mine will, 
which is made from horses. Is he correct 
| SUBSCRIBER. 
Brockton, Mass., July 23, I883 


ReMARKS.—We cannot consistently speak of ma- 
nure from different animals, or different 


HORSE AND COW 








classes of 


animals, as having a uniform standard of value, 
like standard gold or silver coin. 


ue of animal manures depends much more upon the 


The intrinsic val- 


| character of the food consumed than upon the class 
of animals making it. The richer the food the 
| more valuable must the manure be, and the poorer 

the food the poorer the manure. Again, the ma- 

nure from a growing animal, or one that is work- 
ing hard, or is giving a large amount of milk, must 
| be of less value than that made by an animal that 


is comparatively idle. Animal manures are more 





or less valuable according as the urine is retained 


inthem. Horse manure collected in a stable wher¢ 
while the solid matter is thrown out into 
| the open air, is comparatively poor stuff. 


| 
| all the urine passes immediately through the floor, 
} a pile in 


Every ob 
| serving farmer has noticed that the solid droppings 


| of horses at pasture do not produce a very marked 


| effect upon the growth of grass near by, while 


around cow manure the grass often grows so rank 


| that it will be rejected. It is also noticeable that 
| the urine from horses is much more likely to 
| destroy vegetation than is the urine from cows. In 
| other words, there is greater loss from wasting the 

urine of horses than from wasting that from cows. 


| The common belief that horse manure is quicker in 

its action, and cow manure more lasting, is doubt- 

less well founded. Horse manure made from ric! 
food ferments quite readily and thus soon becomes 
available plant food, while cow manure will remain 
dormant for a considerable time, especially in cold 
weather, unless special effort is made to ferment it. 
The the 


sooner it is likely to be used up by growing crops. 


sooner any manure is made available, 


If horse manure is kept from heating while in the 
| barn cellar, by wetting and solid treading, it will nev- 
ertheless heat quickly after being applied to the soil, 
| and so will soon become avail 


| 
| Cow manure may remain comparatively inert for a 


able plant food, whik 


long time, unless special means have been used to 
| render it available, as by repeated turning over in 
| - 


| piles. 
| , 
pondent’s query will be, that manure is more or 


In a general way, the answer to our corres- 
less valuable according to the character of the food 
from which it is made and not according to the class 
of animals through which that food has passed. 
The rule will not, however, hold good unless all 
the voidings both solid and liquid are carefully 
saved. 
AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

George M. Lawrence of Warsaw, N. Y., has an 
apiary numbering 85 swarms. From asingle swarm 
alone he has sold 112 pounds of honey this season 
and expects to sell 400 pounds during the present 
year. 

Prof. A. J. Cook says that as Pyrethrum (Per- 
is safe and effective against the cab- 





| sian Powder) 


| ‘ . 

bage caterpillars, the arsenites (Paris green, Lon- 
And with 
so good a specific as white hellebore at command, 


don purple, etc.) should never be used. 


the arsenites should never be used to fight the cur- 
rant slug, which have to be attacked at the very 
time when we wish to use the fruit. 
Sorghum for fattening cattle is highly recom 
mended by Dr. Kedsie, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
It has been found by some who have 
wonderful fattening 


ral College. 
tried it, 
properties, and produces beef of very superior qual- 
ity. But he adds that the sorghum must be fed cau- 
tiously at first, until the cattle become used to it, on 
of the 


he says, to possess 


account of danger of their eating too freely 
material, causing scouring, etc. The seeds of cane 
are equal in value, pound for pound, to oats or 
corn. 

The Silk and Fruit 


the apple will grow the mulberry will flourish, and 


Culturist says wherever 


wherever the latter is found silk culture is possible ; 


hence, from Maine to Florida and from the rock- 


bound coast of one ocean to the Pacific slopes of 


the other, the United States owns a field inviting 


this industry, now so rapidly developing. Identi- 
cally that same remark about apple trees and mul- 
berries was made in the columns of the Vew Eng- 


| Jand Farmer in 1832, but somehow the silk busi- 
ness has not “developed” a great deal thus far. 


—Sheep often goa long time without drinking, 
especially if in a pretty good pasture, and the dews 
are heavy so that they can fill up with wet grass in 
the morning; but when they do want to drink, wa- 
ter is as neccessary to their health and comfort as to 
that of any other animals. ‘Therefore, keep a sup- 
ply of pure water in the sheep pastures as much as 
in any other, and if the sheep do not drink from it, 
give them a little salt once a week. They should 
have salt as often as once a week under any circum- 
stances. 


—By carefully weighing a small sample of wheat, 
counting the number of kernels in such sample, 
and multiplying by the number of times the weight 
of such sample is contained in the weight of a bush- 
el, we have found that of good plump kernels there 
are from 650,000 to 750,000 in a bushel. According- 
ly one bushel of seed to the acre will allow from 
fourteen to seventeen kernels to each square foot, 
or one plant to every third inch in either direction. 
If all the seed grew, this would be quite thick 
enough, as one plant often sends up a dozen or 
more stalks. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


ECHOES FROM THE FARM. 


During a short visit to Fisher’s Island, N. Y., 
which, by the way, is, in some portions, possessed 
of excellent farming lands, there were noticed 
fields of corn that had not been hoed atall. If 
farming will pay at all, it certainly will pay much 
better when well performed. In the case referred 
to, the spaces between the hills of corn were pretty 
thoroughly filled with durfee grass and wild turnip, 
which was growing luxuriantly. It requires no 
amount of study and but little thought to convince 
the average mind that the growth of plants takes 
a certain amount of plant nourishment from the 
soil, and that, in case the growth is that of weeds 
or grass that cannot be harvested, the amount, so 
assimilated, is lost to the plant that should have 
received it, and no matter if there sufficient 
nourishment besides to cause a vigorous growth 
of the plant that should be cultivated, it would 
have been better off without the weeds which are 
sapping the very vitality of the soil itself. 

Such a course as that, shows a serious lack of 
management on the part of him who has charge of 
the cultivation of crops. Even if it is so, that no 
plant will take from the soilany more than is re- 
quired for its full and perfect growth, if other and 
noxious plants are allowed to grow, it is a robbery 
of the soil. 

The careful husbanding of all the resources of 
the farm is an evidence of good management, and, 
in no particular, are the resources of the farm more 
important than the fertility of the soil, upon which 
all else depends; so, the preservation of this fer- 
tility is of the greatest importance to the farmer, 
and yet this cannot be effected if any unnatural 
drain upon it is allowed, or perhaps almost en- 


is 


“It is said that tillage is manure; now, if this is so, 
or in other words, if fertility can be husbanded by 
this means, it is plain to be seen that any neglect 
of tillage is a gross negligence to the best interests 
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It is enough to say that no seed can 
be produced without the intervention 
of the yellow powder (pollen.) This 
called fertilization. It 
clear then that at any rate, so far as 
are concerned, the answer to 
the query at the head of this paragraph 
must be in the negative 

When, however, we to the 
question whether seedless cucumbers 
may not be produced without fertili- 
zation, we cannot be so certain. The 
cucumber is structurally very different 
from the simple ‘‘fruits” of many other 
plants. In the latter the fruit is sim- 
ply the seed-pod, but in the cucumber 
have the od with the lower 


process is is 


seeds 


come 





seed- 


we i 
parts of the flower leaves also. When 
this is the case it is obvious that fer- 


tilization is not necessarily indispen- 
sable. 

Cases have rep atedly been report- 
ed (1 cannot vouch for their accuracy) 
in which and like fruits 
have developed when fertilization ap- 
peared to be a It would be 
well for those w 
inclined, and who have the time at 
their disposal, to make a series of 
careful experiments, taking the pre- 
eantion toinclose the female flowers 
(those with the young cucumbers at- 
tached) in fine wire gauze before they 


cucumbers 


vossible " 


10 are experimentally 





The two beautiful animals figured above, 
belong to the celebrated ‘*Beech Grove Farm” 
herd of Jersey 8, owned by Messrs. Church- 
man and Jackson, at Beech Grove, Marion 
County, Indiana. 

Coburn’s Prize was dropped February 18, 
1881, and is by imported Le Broceq’s Prize, 
(known as ‘‘Snap,” 254, on the island of Jer- 
sey, where, previous to his purchase by Messrs. 
Churchman & Jackson, he had sired several 
He is of solid dark 


color, witb black points; has a rich skin and 


highest prize animals.) 


an excellent escutcheon, and is beyond ques- 
tion one of the very richest and best bulls ev- 
er bred at Beech Grove Farm. He is now be- 
ing bred freely to some of the heaviest butter 
makers. 

His dam, Mamie Coburn, has a repeated 
record of 17 pounds 8 ounces of butter in 
seven days, on pasture alone, and has a capa- 
city of a much greater yield by high feeding. 
is 


lost to the soil, but there 


loss that comes from the growth of 


come from tillage are 
additional 


thie 
weeds, 
There are some compensating circumstances at- 
tending the of of New 
England, whose lot is cast in rough and rocky 
although it has required years of natural 


condition those farmers 


places, 
existence, and the growth of large cities to develop 
the fact. There are many acres that would be al- 


most wholly unproductive, except for scanty pas- 
turage, because of the many rocks, were it not that 
in many cases, provided what may be 
Such localities, be- 
cause of the large number of boulders, or outcrop- 


nature has, 


turned to a source of profit. 


ping ledges, cannot, without an enormous expen- 
diture, become capable of culture and so must be 
turned over to pasturage, and, in this condition, 
many places soon become covered with the growth 
of huckleberry which produce a fruit 
that is now much sought after. There are different 
varieties, the high and the low, which give a sort 
ot succession, and during some seasons the traffic 
in this line is very large. 

The harvesting of this crop is somewhat labori- 
ous, but being light work can be attended to by 


bushes, 


women and children, and the results are sometimes 
really wonderful. Good pickers have been known 
to pick more than a bushel a day, and in families 
children, the income from this source of- 


tor 


ot 


fers a means 


many 
supplying groceries and many 


other family necessities. Asa rule, the greatest 
liberty prevails regarding picking, although in 


some cases trespassing is wholly forbidden; but 


pretty generally the greatest freedom is allowed 
the poorer classes, who esteem the berry season as 


a rich harvest for them. 


Wild blackberries also grow upon uncultivated 
land, and the gathering of the fruit becomes a 


means of support to the more unfortunate classes. 
There is a growing disposition among the own- 

ers of rocky farms, to exert some energies in the 

line of such preparation of the fields that are most 


ill cultivation. 


cultivated as will afford greater ease in 


There are portions of the farm, which, for years, 


have been under the plough, and from which the 


yearly crop of grass has been cut, that have been 
encumbered by scattering boulders which have 
been an obstacle and an inconvenience. So, when, 


as is frequently the case, immediately after haying 


the team is set to work in the removal of such ob- 
stacles, there are evident signs of progress. There 
is no sight that is more pleasing and interesting in 
arocky country than to see fields that are perfectly 
and entirely free from rocks. To secure 
this condition, requires an amount of labor that 
would astonish of the more favored of the 


land whose lot has been cast in flowery plates. 


smooth 


some 


It is to be hoped that, with the tendency of this 
fast age, and the use of labor-saving machinery, 
there will not be a tendency to neglect some things 
that should be attended to, such as mowing by the 


side of walls and fences, after the mowing ma- 
chines. 
This neglect was noticed in some portions of 


Barnstable Co., Mass., last season, and, although, 
perhaps for a year or two the effect might not be 
as bad, it will be but a few years until the entire 
sides of such fields will be lined with bushes, the 
width of which limits, must, of necessity, increase 
with each year. It makes but little differenee how 
busy the season of the year may be, and how 
strong the temptation to leave the unmown strip 
by the fences, it is much better that it be attended 
; the field is mown, and will require no 
great amount of time. But whether it required 
time or not, the saving of hay would amply com- 
pensate for all the time required. 

Then, too, a farm looks so much better 
clean mowing fields; if there is any appropriate 
place for bushes, it is not in a field that is supposed 
to be a representative of the better portions of the 
farm, and there is nothing that can be offered as an 
excuse for allowing bushes to grow by the side of 
fences or large rocks, that have not yet been re- 
moved. WILiiaAM H. YEOMANS. 


Columbia, Conn., 1883. 


to when 


with 


For the New Enqland Farmer. 


JULY JOTTINGS. 





Owing to the great amount of rain that we have 
had since about the middle of May, farm work has 
been greatly retarded; hoeing has been up hill busi- 
ness and the weeds have got under great headway, 
necessitating a great deal of labor to subdue them 
now, and in some cases the crop is nearly ruined by 
the combined effects of rain and weeds. The Colo- 
rado beetle is doing far less harm than usual, at 
this season of the year, and doubtless it is owing to 
so much wet weather; and for the same reason the 
corn crop in all probability will be light ; at least that 
is the way it looks now, in thissection. In applying 
Paris green to potatoes, I formerly used water, con- 
sidering it safer to apply it in that way than dry, 
but thought it did the leaves more or less injury, 
so last year and this I have mixed it in dry plaster 
and dusted it on from a home-made contrivance. 
The plaster appears to do the potatoes good, and by 
using care in the handling and application of the 
poison, I think it may be safely applied dry, and it 
is easier, too, because there is no carrying of water 
to the field, and hence, all things considered, it seems 
best to apply it dry; but I must say that one can 
not be too careful when dealing with poisons. If 
some other method could be devised of exterminat- 
ing this pest of the potato field, it would be a great 
blessing to farmers. Has any one tried Persian in- 
sect powder? If so, willitdo the work? This is 
said to be destructive to all insect life, but harmless 
to people and animals. Is this a fact? Buckwheat 
sowing is now (July 18) hardly completed and but 
very little haying has been done. The crop will be 
rather above the average, I think. I have never 
seen such an amount of white clover as is in our 
fields and pastures this season, and the honey that 
our bees gather from it is superb; and when stored 
in one or one and a half pound section boxes, looks 
very inviting. 

Prof. A. J. Cook of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, has lately re-written his Manual of the 








of the farm, and not only such benefits as would 


Apiary ; besides, he has added much new matter 


' yield and butter product ?” 








COBURN’S PRIZE 6851, AND HIS DAM, MAMIE 


She does not go dry, and her milk is very rich | 
; 3 

Her 
1946, and grand-dam Eve, 456, are cows of 
1. 


during the whole year. dam, Bowley, 


rare merit and very-rich in their dairy quali- | 


ties. 


a 


Messrs. Churchman & Jackson are appar- | 
ently not affected with the ‘Jersey craze,” | 
though breeding Jerseys. In their catalogue | 
for the present year, from which the above 
cut and description are taken, they announce 
their principle of selection in the following 
terms: 

‘Except as a matter of fancy or prelerence, 
the color of the hair, tongue, or switch has 
nothing whatever to do with the intrinsic val- 
ue of a Jersey cow. There is no standard col- 
or, and the ‘‘Island” solid colors and full 


on 


black points are the exception. The question 
for breeders for profit to inquire is, ‘* What is 
the record of her ancestry to rich cream 


as 
allowing the ani- 
and many new illustrations, so that it is fully up 
the I 
with much satisfaction. 


with times. have been studying its pages 
Any one commencing bee- 
keeping should by all means have some good work 
the and I think this is the latest book 


issued on bee-culture in the country, and without 


on subject, 
doubt the most scientific.” There is something about 
Prof. Cook 
love of its 


bee-keeping that is very fascinating. 
that an 
duties, if 
requisite to successful apiculture. 
is a quality whose growth, with even slight oppor- 


says “enthusiasm, or ardent 


not absolute, 


To be sure, this 


is a very desirable, an 


i 
i 
tunity, is almost sure. It only demands persever- | 
The beginner, without either experience or 
meet 


ance. 
know ledge, 
unquestionably will. 
will fail to winter, and the young apiarist will be- 


may with discouragements— | 


Swarms will be lost, colonies 


come nervous, which fact will be noted by the bees | 
with great disfavor, and, if opportunity permits, 
will meet reproof more sharp than pleasant. Yet, 
with persistence, all these difficulties quickly van- | 
ish. Every contingency will be foreseen and pro- | 
vided against, and the myriad of little workers will | 
become as manageable and may be fondled as safe- | 
ly as a pet dog or cat, and the apiarist will minister 
to their needs with the same fearlessness and self- 
possession that he does to his gentlest cow or favor- 
ite horse. Persistence in the face of all these dis- 
couragements, which are so sure to confront inexpe- 
rience, will surely triumph. In sooth, he who ap- 
preciates the beautiful and marvelous, will soon 
grow to love his companions of the hive, and the 
labor attendant upon their care and management. | 
Nor will this love abate till it has kindled into en- 
thusiasm.” Al] this may seem strange to the un- 
initiated, but it is a fact, as can be proven by the 
of those that 
think farmers ought to keep bees enough to furnish 
the family with a plate of honey now and then. 
farmers’ tield meetings are 


experience of thousands. I am one 


Grange picnics, and 
now in order, and each one should be well attended. 
Both of these gatherings may be a source of much 
pleasure and profit to all farmers, farmers’ wives, 
How can 


and farmers’ son and daughters. a day 


be spent to better advantage than by a number of 


farmers meeting together at some other farmer’s 
home and occupy the afternoon in looking over 


growing crops, and the animals of the farm, and in | 
giving each other ideas, 


a day is not lost, 


talking up farm methods and 


arrived at 
even if it does seem that the time ought not be tak- 
gath- 


from past experience ; 


en from the labor of the farm. Ideas will be 
ered that will be found of much practical value in | 
future operations. 

“Well, well, another rainy day. 


If it don’t beat 


all.” Yes, brother farmers, we are having a good 
deal of rain this season, but we can find enough to 

| 
do, if we look around the house and barn a little; 


and, by-the-way, a few hours may be very profita- | 
bly spent now and then in looking over the agricul- 
tural papers that have been accumulating about the 


house for years past. You may often find just the | 


information you wish to know. Ideas will be 
brought up that it had been intended to act upon, 
but for sometime past had been forgotten. Good 


agricultural papers do not lose all their value by 
Save them, and in 
the future, get them out once in a look 
them over. It will pay. You will be surprised at 
the information they contain, and just what you 
want to know, too. | 

The weeds in the garden must be hoed or pulled 


age, but they are always good. 


while and 


up, and the soil frequently stirred to make the veg- 
etables grow. This work can usually be done at 
odd times during haying, when it may not be ad- 
I admire a good 


visable to work in the hay field. 
garden, but a portion of thine this year will be al- | 
most a failure, owing to so much wet weather. If 

I could have known what the season would have | 
been, at planting time, a different selection of soil 
would have been made, and a better supply of veg- 
etables would have been the result. The wet weath- 
er, however, seems to just agree with the new straw- 
berry bed, which is growing very luxuriantly. I | 
do not think it pays to fuss with the old strawberry 
bed and clean it of weeds, but my plan is to set a 
new bed every spring, keep it well hoed until the 
runners cover the ground, when it is left to itself | 
until late in autumn, with the exception of pulling | 
out such weeds as may appear, when it is mulched | 
with leaves or straw and lightly covered with pine 
boughs. In spring the brush is removed, while the 
mulch is Jeft undisturbed, to keep the berries clean. 
After the fruit is picked, the bed is all dug up. I 
tried several years to raise this most delicious of all 
berries, without satisfactory results, until I adopted 
this method. F. H. Dow. | 


— | 


For the New England Farmer. 


| 
FARMING EAST AND WEST. | 





A Vermonter’s Impressions. 





Having lately taken a trip to the West, I think 
that my impressions of the conntry may possibly 
be of interest to some of your readers, especially 
young men, like myself, who sometimes think New 
England farming rather a slow way of acquiring a 
fortune. My two months’ stay in and near a West- 
ern city has changed my ideas of the West some- 
what, though not altogether unfavorably. I think 
that a man with some capital, good judgment and 
plenty of enterprise has a better opportunity to 
make money in the West than in the East, but to 
one who wishes to work for wages there is little, if 
any, advantage in going there, unless he is well 
skilled in some trade or business other than farm- 
ing. The foreign farm help can and do work for 
lower wages than American hands get in the East. 
The idea of going to the frontier and taking up a 
homestead, which is so attractive to many young 
men, and which seems like an easy way of getting 
a good farm, loses some of its charms after one 
knows more of the conditions of society, the cost 
of growing crops and getting them to market, etc. 
There is a great deal of talk among Eastern farm- 
ers about the railroads favoring the West, and it 
may be that they do favor the Western capitalists 
and speculators in getting their grain East from the 
great centres, like Chicago, but they do not favor 
the Western farmer to any considerable extent. In 





| make his land rise rapidly in value. 


| to successfully apply the practice. 


| vision 


| as to let them eat too much grain. 
| then watered with pails, 


COBURN 3798. 


mal to choose her own color of hair. 
a good strain is almost sure to produce ani- 
gals of fine quality ; while poor ones are very 
liable to breed their like, no matter what col- 
or they may happen to be. Many of the most 
noted cows for large butter products have 


‘*broken” color with a great deal of white. 


While this has nothing to do with the substan- | 


tial worth of a Jersey cow, it goes to show 
the folly of selecting solid colors, making them 
the standard of excellence. Her intrinsic val- 
ue consists in her ability to produce a large 
yield of butter. In our selections and breed- 
ing, we have made all other considerations 
secondary to this one point. Developme nt ol 


milk 


other indications of deep milking qualities, 


the udder, veins and escutcheons, and 


. -¢ ; are 
we consider of far greater importance than Put 


any fancy color which the animal may possess.” 


fact the railroad men and the wheat buyers, who 


are often one and the same, have it much their own 
way about the price of the grain among small grow- 
ers at the country stations. I would not advise any 
one to take up a elaim and go to wheat raising ex- 
pecting to get much fun or see much profit the first 
few years, unless he is unusually lucky, or shrewd 
enough to locate where a new town or city will 
Of the people 
and society more anon. H. lL. C. 


Washington Co., Vt. 





Selections. 
PRIMITIVE vs. SCIENTIFIC AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The ae 


simple 


methods of primitive agriculture aré 
» and its practice isa fixed routine. 


farm, and only moderate educational endow- 
ments are required to master the problem and 
In 
tific agriculture the situation is very different 
and the requirements are much enlarged. 


scien- 


| Each farm presents its own problem for solu- 


Indeed I might say that each farm pre- 
many problems; that there one for 
each field, and one for every crop. No rou- 
tine practice will answer here. Each problem 


must be studied, its elements comprehended, 


tion. 
sents 


is 


ligently directed to produce them. The 


Storrs school aims to qualify its students to | 


attack successfully the class of problems here 
indicated It does not expect to solve 
problems for them, but rather to give to their 


these 


The 


problem of one farm is the problem of every | 


| its results thought out, and the practice intel- | 


The | 


| Jersey is a thoroughbred, and a good one from | 


open. 

As to the case reported by a Tri- 
bune correspondent, Mr. E. K. Wil- 
lard, of Nevada, where ‘the end of 
the growing vine” after cutting off the 
cucumber, is said to have grown di- 

yr) §=«rectly into a new cucumber, all I can 
Mi say is that there is obviously some 
Pb error in the report which at this dis- 
| tance cannot be well made out Dr. 
—o ( E Bessey, lowa Ag | College 
PLANTS BY MAIL. 
The following directions are for the g 
ance of those who receive plants Dy mail 
Unfold the pac kaye s care fully, and put the 
'moss-bound roots into a pan of water quite 
warm to the hand, and let the roots drink to 
their fill of it. It will not hurt them to soak 
| an hour in the water, or until it becomes quit 
| cold, and if the leaves still look a little crisp 
ed, turn off the cold water and add warm wa 
ter Then take off the moss carefully and 
dip the roots into fine sand; if you only have 
white sea sand for scouring purposes, W ish it 
through two or three waters, in a colander or 
sieve, and dry it in the oven partly, then roll 
he roots in it until they are coated with it 
Plant in good rich compost of one-third de 
composed manure and two-thirds garden s il, 
rood and ri h, and we ll miixe a toge the I | ike 
small pots for small plants Phree-inch pots 
arge enough for all plants sent by mail 
a small bit of charcoal or broken pottery 
at the bottom and fill one-third with soil 
Press in the roots and fill up tightly with the 
soil Close planting that is, settling the earth 
close around the roots—is needful for success 
in planting in pots, as we ll as in the open bor- 
der. Set the plants in the shade for two or 
three days, or into a well-prepared hot-bed, 
and céver them with newspapers Water 
free ly with a wate ring-pot but if ke pt in the 


house do not give enough to sodden and de- 
and in a week they will have taken 
gun to grow, 


1 from a 


cay them 


root in their new home and lh 


and when they have entirely recoveres 


long journey they can be transplanted into the 
| border If they have only come a short dis- 
tance, however, after a bath and a roll in the 


planted directly into the 


! 
well 


j sand, they can b 
border, and should then be 
shaded from the hot sun for several days. 


watered and 


| KILLING BUSHES IN FIELDS. 
| — 


August is a favorable month for killing 
| bushes that interfere with the mower or 
plough. There is generally more leisure to 


attend to the business than earlier or later in 
the season. They may be cut easily at this 
time, as the wood has not become thoroughly 
hardened. They will be less likely to sprout 
than if cut in the spring or very late in the 
fall. Willows are likely to send up sprouts 
ifthey are cut at any season of the year. 
The best way to destroy them, if they are tol- 


erably large, is to cut the bark just be low 
the branch, and to strip it down to the 
ground, where it should be allowed to re- 
main exposed to the sun until it becomes 
thoroughly dry. The bushes may then be 
cut close to the ground, thrown over the 
| roots and burned. Sometimes the roots ar 
so near the surface that they can be r udily 
crubbed out. At other times, however, they 


venetrate the soil for so great a distance that 


minds a direction and an impulse which shall | | 

interest them in problems of this nature and it is very difficult to dig them out The 
furnish them with power for their mastery | easic st as well as the most effectual way to 
Good business management and industry are | destroy hazel bushes is to cut them off close 


the conditions of success in primitive agricul 


to the surface of the ground and to devote the 


ture. In addition to these, scientific agricul- | land to sheep pasturage. If no portion of the 
ture demands study. The farmer may not | stems remain above ground they will throw 
cease to be a workman, but he must also be a up but few sprouts, and these may be easily 
student. He must look over his fields with | cut off with a scythe if they are not eaten by 


eyes which see far more than is obvious to the 
of the mere laborer. He must see } 
neath the surface and beyond the present 
Not merely what exists today, 


e- 


possible for tomorrow must be clear to him. | remains which throws up sprouts 
His labor will thus not only be made more | ter’s adze i 


effective ; 
able and lifted forever above the low 
The 


is 


level ol 


drudgery distance between a worker 


as to be almost im- 
be workers 


vast 
Most farmers must 


and a drudge so 


measurable. 


| Not one farmer on earth is compelled, by the 


conditions of his avocation, to be a drudge 
[From J. M. Hubbard's address to the gr 
uating class of the Storrs Agricultural School 
in Mansfield 


] 
ad 


, Conn. 


TUB-FEEDING OF MILCH COWS. 





writes 
of 


Mr. C. E. Benton, Sharon, Conn., 
to his home F'urmer, of the winter method 


| cow keeping in that milk region, mentioning 


especially the ‘‘tub system of feeding,” with 
| which he says he is very much pleased : 
‘“‘We use half-firkin butter tubs. The 


theory is that the hard particles of grain, corn 
especially, are mor vat easier of digestion by 
being soaked several hours. In the afternoon 
we put each cow's morning ration of grain in 


| her tub, and add seven or eight quarts of wa- 


ter. The tubs are then set upon a shelf over 
the heads. In the morning, before 
milking, we set them down for the cows’ 
breakfast. At seven o'clock they are turned 
out of the stable for one hour, while we wet 
up the noon feed and put hay in the mangers. 
At eight they are turned in to their hay, which 
they consume in about one hour. At twelve 
they receive their tubs again, and at one, are 
turned out. In the afternoon the stables are 


’ 
cows 


| cleaned and bedded, the morning grain is put 


in the tubs and wet up, and hay is placed in 
the mangers. At half-past three o'clock they 
are returned to the stables, and milking is 
commenced soon after, and finished a little be- 
fore five. 

‘If any hay then remains before the cows, 
it is taken away ; for we consider it quite as 
poor economy to let cows eat too much hay, 
They are 
and the stable is 
closed for the night. Besides the vat of wa- 
ter in the stable, there is also a large tank in 
the yard, both supplied by a windmill twenty 
rods distant. The average amount of grain 
fed to milkers, is about as follows: Corn 
meal 24 Ibs; cotton seed meal 1 lb; wheat 
bran 14 lbs, making five pounds of grain for 
each feed, or ten pounds a day on an average. 
Some get a little more and some less, accord- 
ing to age, size and condition. No one had 
better undertake this system until he secures 
a good supply of water very convenient to his 
stables. In fact, to make milk, one must 
have plenty of water. As the saying among 
milkmen is, ‘Milk and water belong togeth- 
er.’ But this must not be understood by city 
readers in a too extremely literal sense.” 





CURIOSITIES OF THE CUCUMBER. 





Every little while some one asks the ques- 
tion whether cucumbers can be grown with- 
out the ordinary process of fertilization. To 
make this query plainer to those who are not 
botanists, it may be said that in the cucumber 
there are two kinds of flowers: first, those 
which contain organs called stamens, which 
produce a yellow dust or powder (the pollen ;) 
and second, those which have a small cucum- 
ber at the base of the yellow showy part of 
the flower, and which contain no stamens. 
Now the yellow powder of the one flower 
roust fall upon that part of the young cucum- 
ber which lies within the showy part of the 
other flower in order that seeds may be pro- 
duced. Just how this powder causes the 
seeds to grow need not be discussed here. 


but what is | 


| 


| sheep \ bush-scythe, as it is ordinarily em- 
loved, is nota good imple ment to use tor 
cutting bushes. It does not cut them suffi- 
ciently close to the ground. A short stump 
\ carpen- 


it will be elevated and made honor- | 





| 


| 


| ly manured land 





s an excellent implement for cut- 


ting bushes. The handle should be adjusted 
so as to shave the ground It may be used 


to good advantage after the ground is frozen 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH GYPSUM. 





Several plant-pots were filled with strong, 
rich, and manured garden soil, and set with 
red clover plants. To one portion of them 
gypsum was applied to the surface of the soil ; 
to another, on the leaves only; and a third 
were not treated with it. ‘They were watered 
alike for several weeks, but no difference what- 
ever was seen in the growth of all the plants, 
indicating that plaster is of little use on high- 
Other pots were filled with 
soil of medium fertility, more sandy char- 
acter, and which had not been manured. Red 
clover seed was planted in these pots, and af- 
ter the plants alike were up, some were treat- 
ed with plaster and others not. As as 
the plants were in the second leaf, the plaster- 
ed ones had taked the lead, and for several 
weeks were about double the size of those not 
plastered, or so long as the regular watering 
continued. The watering was 
then suspended until the soil had become quite 
dry, and the plants had withered and fallen, 
the unplastered plants being the mo&t withered. 
Both were then copiously watered. In a short 
time the plastered plants were restored, as- 
sumed their erect position, and appeared as 
vigorous as ever. But the unplastered ones 
presented no appearance of life, and were en- 
tirely dead. The experiment indicated the 
value of plaster on common soils, and especial- 
ly those of a light character, in promoting vig- 
or of growth, and in lessening the effects of 
severe drought.—Country Gentleman. 
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soon 


and growth 


LIMITING THE FLOW OF MILK. 


The highest profit in dairying comes from 
large yields of rich milk. This being settled, 
it is sometimes taken for granted that the larg- 
er the yield the greater the profit will always 
be. A large production of milk is certainly a 
good thing, but it is possible to strain produc- 
tion so hard as to get too much of a good 
thing. There is a limit to which the flow of 
milk may profitably be carried. If the secre- 
tion is crowded too hard the product becomes 
vitiated. It will become more watery and 
will decay sooner. It will contain more frag- 
ments of undissolved tissue, the result of ex- 
cessively rapid decomposition and waste of the 
substance of the milk glands. There will be 
more foreign matter in it in a solid form, and 
there will also be a more frequent sprinkling 
of blood globules. Scattering globules of 
blood are of frequent occurrence in large 
yields of milk, and the larger the yield the 
more humerous they are apt to be. In cases 
of very excessive production they can fre- 
quently be detected in the bottom of the ves- 
sel after the milk stands awhile, as being heav- 
ier than the milk, they settle to the bottom. 
Occasionally, at the last end of a milking, the 
blood will follow out nearly pure. When this 
extreme has been reached, the secretion is too 
large, and it may be remedied by leaving back 
a part of the milk at each milking, till the 
flow dries down to an amount the food and vig- 
or of the cow can sustain. Then the severe 
strain on the mammary glands which excessive 
production occasions, wears them out —_ 
turely. By becoming overdone and debilitat- 
ed, they become subject to injury and disease 
from slight causes, which would be safely en- 
dured by o more healthy and vigorous. 
—National Live-Stock Tourtial. 










































